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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION  AND  PURPOSE 


Introduction. --  Educational  television  is  becoming  a  reality  in  many 
areas  throughout  the  country  and  government  agencies,  business  concerns, 
and  educational  and  private  organizations  have  contributed  money  to  its 
development.     This  thesis  is  intended  as  a  survey  of  the  available  educa- 
tional programs  in  various  sections  of  the  country  and  the  equipment  for 
receiving  these  programs  in  the  elementary  schools  in  areas  which  have  an 
educational  channel  or  where  one  is  planned. 

"During  the  last  two  years  governmental  agencies  have  con- 
tributed about  $5,000,000  toward  educational  television.  School 
budgets  made  up  more  than  $2,000,000  of  the  total.  Commercial 
broadcasters  added  another  $3,500,000.    Foundations  have  pledged 
and  given  more  than  $10,000,000,  business  concerns  another 
$4,000,000.     Total:     about  $23,000,000.     In  some  cities,  including 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati  and  Boston,  school 
children  contributed  nickels  and  dimes. 

Educational  television  stations  are  now  on  the  air  in 
Houston,  Los  Angeles,  East  Lansing,  Mich.;  Pittsburgh,  Madison, 
Wis.;  San  Francisco,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Ames,  Iowa;  Columbia, 
Mo.     In  addition,  stations  are  under  construction  at  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C;  Boston,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Champa ign -Urbane ,  111.;  Detroit, 
Seattle,  Oklahoma  City,  Tulsa  and  Munford,  Ala.    Another  twelve 
communities  are  about  ready  to  begin  construction."^/ 

This  survey  will  attempt  to  show  the  use  being  made  by  schools  which 

have  television  programs  available  and  what  preparation  is  being  made  in 

schools  where  an  educational  channel  is  planned. 


1/Fred  M.  Hechinger,  "A  'Progress'  Report  on  Educational  TV,"  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  October  24,  1954,  p.  5. 
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"How  many  schools  have  television  receiving  sets  today?  How 
long  will  it  be  before  even  half  of  our  school  population  will  be 
able  to  use  this  new  medium  in  the  classroom?    These  sobering 
questions  may  seem  out  of  place  in  a  discussion  of  so  exciting  an 
audio-visual  invention,  but  we  shall  get  nowhere  in  our  discussion 
of  television  in  education  unless  we  stick  to  realities . "1/ 

Allen  B.  Du  Mont,  president  of  the  Du  Mont  Laboratories,  states  in 

his  speech  before  the  Television  Programs  Institute  in  April  of  1952: 

"It  is  a  big  job  to  get  educational  television  going,  as  I 
see  it,  and  there  is  much  experimental  work  to  be  done  to  find  out 
just  how  to  go  about  it.     I  think  it  is  of  importance  from  the 
educators'  standpoint  to  realize  that  they  are  entering  an 
industry  fairly  well  advanced  and  with  a  long  history  back  of  it. 
They  are  not  faced  with  the  same  problems  as  the  television 
pioneers,  who  had  to  develop  the  technical  equipment  to  a  satis- 
factory degree  before  programs  could  even  be  thought  of.  The 
educators  are,  however,  as  I  see  it,  in  a  position  where  they 
have  much  work  ahead  of  them  in  determining  the  best  use  of  the 
television  medium  for  educational  purposes.     To  be  specific, 
the  two  outstanding  questions  are:     (1)  What  is  the  most  effec- 
tive educational  television  program?     (2)  How  will  it  be 
financed? "2/ 

An  interesting  survey  was  conducted  in  November  of  1952  by  the  Syra- 
cuse Branch  of  the  Association  for  Childhood  Education.    This  group  wanted 
to  discover  the  use  being  made,  at  that  time,  of  classroom  and  out-of- 
school  television  programs.     Questionnaires  were  sent  to  1,050  teachers 
in  Onondaga  County.     The  grade  range  was  from  kindergarten  through  high 
school.     The  questionnaires  were  returned  by  the  following  groups:  457 
elementary  teachers,  282  high-school  teachers,  and  78  principals  and 
supervisors.    Jane  L.  Byrnes  and  James  A.  Smith  report  the  results  of  the 


1/Edgar  Dale,  Audio -Visual  Methods  in  Teaching,  The  Dryden  Press, 
New  York,  1954,  p.  197. 

2/Carroll  V.  Newsom,  A  Television  Policy  for  Education,  American  Council 
on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  1952,  p.  15. 


survey  as  follows: 

"1.  The  availability  of  television  in  schoolrooms  in  Onondaga 
County  is  negligible;  only  0.5  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported 
that  their  pupils  could  watch  television  in  school. 

2.  Teachers  are  making  classroom  use  of  television  broadcasts 
in  many  ways  and  for  many  purposes . "1/ 

The  survey  showed  that  a  surprising  number  (30  per  cent)  of  all  the 
teachers  had  made  use  of  the  educational  programs  put  on  by  the  Syracuse 
City  Schools  and  the  Onondaga  County  Schools.     These  broadcasts  came  at 
5  p.m.  from  Monday  through  Friday  and  the  programs  included  art,  music, 
health,  safety,  guidance,  physical  education,  reading,  arithmetic,  science, 
and  social  studies  for  all  grade  levels. 

Out  of  817  persons  answering  the  questionnaire,  316  used  TV  as  a 
source  of  motivation  for  class  discussions;  160  used  TV  for  current  events 
discussion;  235  assigned  programs  to  be  watched  by  their  classes  to  get 
information.     Seventy-nine  said  TV  encouraged  reading  in  the  classroom; 
30  per  cent  of  the  teachers  had  written  to  broadcasters  asking  for  mate- 
rials to  aid  in  classroom  use  of  television.     In  38  classrooms,  children 
viewed  programs  in  order  to  make  reports  in  school. 

"The  following  statements  were  made  over  and  over  again: 
We  could  and  would  do  more  with  TV  if  we  had  TV  sets  in  our  schools. 
TV  makes  a  greater  impact  on  the  mind  than  any  other  medium  of 
communication. "2/ 

In  1952,  it  was  evident  that  educators  were  concerned  with  television 
in  the  classroom  as  well  as  out -of -school  viewing  and  that  they  were  aware 
of  its  tremendous  possibilities.     Richard  B.  Hull,  Radio-TV  Director  of 


1/Jane  L.  Byrnes  and  James  A.  Smith,  "Television  in  the  Class  Room,  A 
County  Survey,"  The  Elementary  School  Journal  (March,  1954),  54:409. 

2/Ibid. ,  p.  411. 


Iowa  State  College,  stated: 


"It  is  already  abundantly  clear  that  in  television  we  have  a 
medium  that  will  reach  more  citizens  more  often  with  more  information 
and  entertainment  than  any  device  heretofore  available  and  with  an 
impact  the  violence  of  which  is  still  difficult  to  appreciate 
fully. "1/ 

In  1953,  Laurence  Conrad,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Television  in 

Education  of  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College,  stated: 

"Far  beyond  films  and  radio --each  of  which  has  educational 
possibilities  that  have  not  been  fully  utilized  —  television  is  a 
complete  medium  for  communicating  the  sense  of  being  present  in 
the  midst  of  an  experience. 

Here  we  learn  from  the  television  screen  in  the  same  way 
that  we  learn  from  life;  and  many  educators  are  now  seeing  this 
medium  as  the  most  effective  of  all  methods  of  teaching.  In 
certain  specialty  uses,  and  in  certain  experimental  occasions, 
television  has  proved  to  be  able  to  teach  lessons  on  a  mass  scale 
that  can  be  grasped  quickly,  understood  clearly,  and  retained 
quite  perfectly . "2/ 

Leonard  Ingraham  believes  that  educators  should  expect  educational 

TV  programs  to  be  of  high  quality.    He  stated  in  1953: 

"Let  us  consider  some  of  the  things  that  we  have  the  right 
to  expect  from  educational  television.    We  can  expect  television 
stations  to  present  programs  which  possess  a  purpose .     This  cannot 
be  achieved  by  commercial  telecasters  who  provide  programs  in 
which  education  is  only  incidental.     These  must  include  programs 
geared  to  the  specific  grades  and  subjects  in  the  elementary  school 
and  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  programs  that  have  their 
special  implications  for  the  social  studies,  language  arts,  science, 
music  and  mathematics . "3/ 


1/Richard  B.  Hull,  "The  Promise  and  the  Danger  of  Television," 
The  Nation's  Schools  (June,  1953),  51:44. 

2/Laurence  H.  Conrad,  "Should  Schools  Use  Television?"  The  School 
Executive  (August,  1953),  72:24. 

3_/Leonard  W.  Ingraham,  "Strengthening  Teaching  Through  Educational 
Television,"  High-Points  (June,  1953),  35:62-63. 


This  survey,  therefore,  will  also  attempt  to  study  the  caliber  of 
programs  available  as  well  as  discover  the  progress  being  made  in  educa- 
tional television  by  the  use  of  these  programs  in  the  schools.     This  thesis 
will  attempt  to  answer  the  questions  posed  by  Edgar  Dale: 

"Will  we  make  full  use  of  the  opportunities  that  are  now 
available  for  educational  broadcasting?    Will  the  makers  of 
programs  learn  to  use  the  new  medium  in  a  rich,  expert,  and 
practical  way?    Will  our  schools  equip  themselves  so  as  to 
benefit  from  the  available  telecast?    Will  we,  as  teachers, 
prepare  ourselves  properly  to  put  television  to  work  with  our 
students?     In  short,  will  all  the  people  and  agencies  respon- 
sible for  educational  television  do  their  jobs  thoroughly  and 
effectively? "1/ 

Purpose. --  The  purpose  of  this  study  is,  therefore,  to  find  out  how 
well  equipped  the  schools  are  to  receive  educational  television;  what  pro- 
visions are  made  for  scheduling  and  for  bringing  a  TV  set  into  the  school; 
the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  watching  television  during  the  school  day; 
the  size  and  grade  level  of  the  group  which  watch  television  together;  and 
the  use  of  television  through  homework  assignments. 

Scope  of  the  study.--  Elementary  principals  will  be  contacted  by 
questionnaire  in  the  following  cities:     Houston,  Texas;  Los  Angeles, 
California;  Lansing  and  East  Lansing,  Michigan;  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania; 
Madison,  Wisconsin;  San  Francisco,  California;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  St.  Louis, 
Missouri;  Ames,  Iowa;  and  Boston,  Massachusetts.     These  cities  are  listed 
as  either  planning  for  an  educational  channel  or  have  one  in  operation. 


1/Edgar  Dale,  op .  cit . ,  p.  22. 
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CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


Advantages  of  educational  television.--  All  educators  agree  that 
television  cannot  replace  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.     However,  visual 
representation  has  been  found  an  effective  method  for  the  teaching  of  many 
subjects . 

Captain  William  Eddy  predicted  the  future  of  educational  television 
in  1945: 

"Education  can  take  many  forms,  and  even  though  we  consider 
subjects  that  have  previously  proved  inherently  uninteresting  to 
the  average  student,  we  find  upon  analysis  that  it  is  many  times 
possible  to  present  them  in  a  way  that  will  be  both  efficient  and 
attractive.     The  pre-eminent  function  of  postwar  television  will 
be  to  introduce  into  the  educational  process  those  visual  methods 
and  techniques  which  will  make  education  more  entertaining  and 
appealing  to  the  pupils  of  the  world. "1/ 

"....The  manual  arts  will  lend  themselves,  in  a  greater 
degree,  to  the  mass  presentation  of  visual  instruction  from  a 
centralized  source.     We  can  also  predict  the  use  of  such  a 
system  in  teaching  more  abstract  subjects. "2/ 

"....Television  can  similarly  be  utilized  to  present  pic- 
torially  the  more  simple  mathematical  processes  in  a  manner  that 
will  find  ready  acceptance  by  the  average  student  because  he  can 
visualize  the  proposed  concepts.     Such  bi-sensual  learning  will 
be  retained  far  longer  than  that  acquired  through  the  spoken  word. "3/ 

"....In  brief,  it  is  not  difficult  for  us,  who  have  seen  the 
effectiveness  of  visual  aids  in  education  and  who  have  had  the 


1/William  C.  Eddy,  Television,  The  Eyes  of  Tomorrow.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
New  York,  1945,  p.  285. 

2/ Ibid. ,  p.  290. 

3 /Ibid. ,  p.  291. 
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opportunity  to  watch  the  latest  strides  in  television  broadcasting, 
to  predict  a  new  technique  in  education  built  up  around  this 
medium. "1/ 

In  1947,  Orrin  E.  Dunlap,  Jr.,  stated  in  his  book,  The  Future  of 
Television; 

"With  Television  'Something  New  Has  Been  Added'  to  Education. 
It  dramatizes  and  vitalizes  teaching,  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
the  school  long-range  eyes  with  which  to  look  outside  the  class- 
room.   As  an  extension  course  it  enables  those  who  tune  to  learn, 
to  see  as  well  as  to  hear.    Television  brings  a  pictorial  timeli- 
ness into  teaching;  it  facilitates  wholesale  education.     In  fact, 
tests  are  said  to  show  that  of  all  the  senses,  vision  accounts 
for  90  per  cent  of  all  learning,  and  the  other  four  senses  com- 
bined contribute  a  mere  10  per  cent. "2/ 

Mr.  Dunlap  suggested  that  the  following  subjects  would  be  found  in 

any  television  curriculum:     music,  art,  sports,  languages,  spelling,  and 
3/ 

arithmetic.        Mr.  Dunlap  also  states: 

"Television,  it  can  be  seen,  is  approaching  the  school  as  did 
the  stereopticon,  the  movies,  the  phonograph,  radio  and  public- 
address  system,  as  a  new  teaching  aid.     In  telecasting,  however, 
the  element  in  its  favor  is  timeliness  in  establishing  contacts 
between  the  classroom  and  the  world  outside.     To  succeed,  it  must 
accomplish  something  the  other  tools  of  education  cannot;  the  key 
is  pictures  of  events  as  they  happen,  and  mass  teaching  in  which 
television  becomes  a  giant  blackboard.     It  brings  to  the  public 
school  system  a  central  platform  from  which  the  best  teachers 
may  reach  millions  of  students  in  a  single  lecture.     It  stand- 
ardizes the  lesson,  affords  equal  opportunity  in  learning  and 
saves  time  for  the  teaching.     It  will  be  found  that  the  'T'  in 
teaching  stands  for  television. "4/ 


1/William  C.  Eddy,  op.  cit.,  p.  295. 

2/0rrin  E.  Dunlap,  Jr.,  The  Future  of  TELEVISION.  Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York,  1947,  p.  137. 

3 /Ibid. ,  pp.  137-138. 


4/ Ibid. ,  pp.  147-148. 


Dr.  Giraud  Chester  and  Garnet  Garrison  believe  that  radio  and  tele- 
vision are  tools  of  learning  which  the  teacher  should  make  use  of.  These 
authors  list  three  characteristics  of  these  two  media  which  make  them  use- 
ful teaching  tools: 

"Timeliness .     Textbooks  are  often  behind  the  sweep  of  world 
events.     Even  magazines  and  newspapers  are  a  step  or  two  removed 
from  the  actual  events.    A  more  complete  interpretation  of  events 
may  be  secured  by  utilizing  radio  and  television  in  addition  to 
textbooks,  magazines,  and  newspapers.     Students  listening  or 
viewing  in  class  or  at  home  are  stimulated  to  class  discussion, 
interpretation,  and  evaluation,  if_  the  process  is  properly  guided 
by  the  teacher. 

Bridging  the  Gap  of  Space.     With  radio  and  television  we  are 
seemingly  present  as  an  actual  event  unfolds.     The  immediacy  of 
radio  and  television  brings  the  personalities  who  are  shaping  the 
destinies  of  the  world  right  into  the  classroom. 

Vicarious  Participation.     Education  does  not  consist  in 
communicating  facts  alone.     Emotional  reactions  and  attitudes 
toward  people  and  institutions  also  play  a  part.     Learning  is  a 
product  of  experience.     Radio  and  television  permit  the  child  to 
experiment  with  and  engage  in  various  kinds  of  emotional  experience. 
A  "feeling  with1  peoples  of  other  areas  and  of  other  races  and 
creeds  is  inspired  when  you  transfer  the  students  by  sight  or 
sound  to  those  areas  and  let  them  come  into  closer  contact  with 
them  through  the  media  of  their  music,  and  literature. "1/ 

Miss  Martha  Gable,  assistant  director  of  School -Community  Relations 
in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  stated  in  a  speech  given  at  the  Tele- 
vision Programs  Institute  in  April,  1952: 

"The  rapid  increase  in  television,  due  largely  to  favorable 
responses  from  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
the  effectiveness  of  this  new  medium  as  a  teaching  device. "2/ 

Miss  Gable  also  lists  in  this  same  speech  opinions  by  teachers  and 

pupils  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  the  telecasts  in  the  Philadelphia 

schools : 


1/Giraud  Chester  and  Garnet  R.  Garrison,  Radio  and  Television.  Appleton- 
Century -Crofts ,  Inc.,  New  York,  1950,  p.  492. 
2/Carroll  V.  Newsom,  op .  cit . ,  p.  118. 


"Evaluation  sheets  are  filled  out  by  teachers  and  pupils  and 
sent  to  the  staff.     Following  are  typical  statements: 

1.  Children  retain  very  well  what  they  see  and  hear  on  the  telecasts. 

2.  They  request  field  trips  to  visit  places  shown  and  discussed. 

3.  They  want  to  know  about  new  words  used.    They  discuss  spelling, 
pronunciation,  meaning. 

4.  Reading  is  stimulated  on  subjects  presented.     Some  programs  are 
planned  to  arouse  interest  in  books. 

5.  Children  become  more  interested  in  oral  English.    Grammar  and 
diction  become  important  to  viewers  and  to  those  who  hope  to  appear 
on  a  program.     Youngsters  are  critical  of  participants  who  are  dif- 
ficult to  understand. 

6.  As  by-products,  parents,  parent -teacher  associations,  and  other 
community  groups  have  taken  an  active  part  in  projects  to  procure 
receivers  for  schools,  in  the  consideration  of  program  selection, 
and  in  cooperative  activities  between  schools,  stations,  and  parents. 
Manufacturers  have  been  generous  in  installing  receivers  free  of 
charge  for  conventions  and  other  special  events  in  schools. "1/ 

Dr.  William  Levenson  and  Edward  Stasheff  state  in  their  revised 

edition  of  Teaching  Through  Radio  and  Television: 

"....radio  and  television  provide  the  classroom  with  windows 
on  the  world,  with  magic  carpets  that  transport  pupils  to  other 
lands,  to  other  sections  of  their  own  land,  and  to  new  and  dif- 
ferent climates  of  opinion  and  culture. "2/ 

"....Television's  great  advantage  has  been  emphasized  by 
Dr.  Franklin  Dunham,  Chief  of  Radio,  United  States  Office  of 
Education.     'Television  has  a  greater  potentiality  for  education, ' 
said  Dr.  Dunham,   'than  it  has  for  entertainment.     In  its  very 
essence  it  can  do  what  we  have  long  hoped  we  could  accomplish 
with  radio--it  can  teach  skills.'"3/ 


I/Carrol  V.  Newsom,  op.  cit. ,  p.  119. 

2/William  B.  Levenson  and  Edward  Stasheff,  Teaching  Through  Radio  and 
Television.     Rinehart  and  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1952,  p.  9. 


3/Ibid. ,  pp.  21-22. 


Dr.  Callahan  believes  that  the  use  of  television  in  the  schools  can 


enrich  the  subject  matter  and  develop  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  various 
subjects . 

"The  aural  and  visual  combine  in  television  to  bring  us  a 
powerful  tool  to  lighten  the  'load'  of  teaching  and  bring  pleasur- 
able results  for  teachers  and  pupils  and  at  the  same  time  cover 

more  material  than  is  possible  without  television  'Television 

will  never  supplant  the  teacher,'  believes  Principal  C.  M.  Marshall 
of  the  Bradford  School  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  after  developing 
an  in-school  TV  experiment  with  the  Montclair  State  Teachers  College. 
'But  it  will  make  her  job  easier  and  more  effective. '     The  TV  camera 
vivifies  the  educator's  role  as  viewers  see  before  their  very  eyes 
results  taking  place. "1/ 

Dr.  Edgar  Dale  believes  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  seeing-and- 

hearing  offered  through  television: 

"....(1)  the  'live'  telecast  of  events  actually  taking  place 
before  our  eyes,  and  (2)  the  telecast  of  a  prepared  (transcribed) 
program.    When  we  witness  a  live  telecast  of  an  on-the-spot  event, 
we  are  observing  a  real-life  experience.    We  can  see  and  we  can 
hear--we  feel  that  we  are  present  at  the  scene.    Of  course,  we  are 
not  present  at  the  scene;  we  see  only  certain  views  and  hear  only 
certain  sounds  selected  for  us  out  of  the  mass  of  raw  reality. 
But  a  skillful  telecast  can  bring  us  sounds  and  sights  we  might 
never  have  heard  or  seen  on  the  spot--facial  expressions,  close-ups 
of  actions,  inflections  of  a  voice  we  might  miss  if  we  were  actually 
'there.'    All  well-edited  versions  of  reality  offer  these  advantages 
to  the  observer,  and  every  telecast--live  or  transcribed  —  is  an 

edited  version  Television  nevertheless  accomplishes  certain 

communicative  tasks  with  truly  incomparable  effectiveness.  Further- 
more, it  can  incorporate  some  of  the  distinctive  contributions  of 
other  audio-visual  mater ials --demonstrations ,  chalkboard,  chart, 
model,  etc. --an  advantage  it  has  in  common  with  sound  films. "2/ 

Mr.  Jack  Mabley,  a  television  and  radio  critic,  states: 

"All  of  the  extravagant  adjectives  which  were  used  when  com- 
mercial television  was  beginning  to  flower  may  be  transferred  to 
educational  television.    Commercial  television  has  become  the 


1/ Jennie  Waugh  Callahan,  Television  in  School,  College,  and  Community. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1953,  pp.  134-135. 

2/Edgar  Dale,  op.  cit.,  p.  197. 


nation's  greatest  salesman.  Educational  television  will  be  the 
nation's  greatest  teacher."!/ 


Mr.  Mabley  also  states: 

"....Part  of  the  educational  telecaster's  audience  will  be 
captive  audience.     Programs  intended  primarily  for  use  in  class- 
rooms will  fill  a  specific  need,  and  perform  an  invaluable  service 
to  the  schools.     They  will  be  part  of  the  school's  curriculum,  and 
can  be  expected  to  be  no  livelier  or  duller  than  the  average  teach- 
ing in  the  school.     Not  meant  for  the  home  audience,  these  programs 
nevertheless  cannot  fail  to  attract  some  home  viewers.     They  can  be 
valuable  to  public  relations,  in  acquainting  the  public  with  teach- 
ing methods,  and  in  attracting  prospective  students  And  edu- 
cational TV  stations  are  going  to  sell  a  lot  of  sets  in  homes  which 
never  have  had  television.     In  a  drive  for  funds  in  Wilmette, 
Illinois,  which  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held,  many 
contributions  were  from  families  who  owned  no  sets  and  who  said 
they  were  waiting  for  something  worth-while.     Their  contributions 
indicated  their  faith  in  educational  televis ion. "2/ 

Mr.  Mabley  believes  that  both  courage  and  imagination  are  needed  in 

the  further  development  of  educational  television. 

"Next  to  courage  will  come  imagination.     It  doesn't  take  much 
of  that  to  realize  that  in  the  educational  telecasters'  hands  has 
been  placed  the  greatest  instrument  for  the  culture  and  improvement 
of  the  people  in  American  history.     'Equal  opportunity'  can  have  a 
meaning  as  never  before.     The  greatest  teachers  in  the  land,  the 
facilities  of  the  finest  universities  will  be  accessible  to  areas 
of  cultural  impoverishment . "3/ 

Erna  Christensen,  in  an  article  entitled  Television—Friend  or 
Enemy ?  believes  that  teachers  should  take  advantage  of  the  out -of -school 
television  experiences  of  their  classes  to  promote  creativity  and  know- 
ledge. 

"The  much  discussed  educational  programs,  designed  specifically 
for  instructional  purposes  in  schools,  are  slowly  becoming  a  reality. 


1/Jack  Mabley,  What  Educational  TV  Offers  You,  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet, 
February,  1954,  Number  203,  The  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Incorporated, 
p.  2. 

2/ Ibid. ,  pp.  15-17. 


3/ Ibid. ,  p.  26. 


The  majority  of  educators  do  not  deny  that  television  offers  un- 
limited possibilities  for  educational  use.     Many  are  waiting  for 
these  programs  to  approach  standards  of  perfection  before  they 
explore  their  potentialities.    Others  are  making  effective  use  of 
the  present  offerings  and  find  them  valuable  supplements,  for 
which  there  is  no  substitute  as  an  adjunct  to  classroom  instruc- 
tion."!/ 

Alyce  Seekamp,  of  the  Hartsdale,  New  York  public  schools,  believes 

that  television  is  a  valuable  educational  tool. 

"Television  plays  an  important  part  in  the  lives  of  many  chil- 
dren. Therefore  it  cannot  be  ignored  in  life  at  school.  There  are 
really  two  aspects  to  the  role  the  teacher  plays  in  making  the  most 
of  television  with  children. 

First,  wherever  teachers  and  children  have  access  to  sets,  TV 
is  being  used  as  one  of  the  teaching  tools  to  enrich  and  enlarge 
the  children's  experiences.     Because  of  such  limitations  as  time- 
liness and  meeting  specific  schedules,  TV  will  never  replace  motion 
pictures,  filmstrips,  slides,  recordings,  or  books.     Yet  TV  allows 
the  viewer  to  have  front  row  seats  for  such  memorable  occasions  as 
the  Inauguration  and  the  Coronation. 

Several  large  cities  are  producing  their  own  telecasts  for 
classroom  use.     Many  studies  are  under  way  to  evaluate  and  improve 
procedures . 

Second,  children  bring  their  out -of -school  viewing  experiences 
back  to  the  group.     Here  the  teacher  needs  to  know  what  they  are 
seeing  and  also  how  to  help  them  make  use  of  what  they  have  seen. 
The  teacher  can  act  as  a  guide  to  help  each  child  develop  discrim- 
ination so  that  the  time  spent  before  TV  is  well  used. "2/ 

"....Television  is  a  device  which  possesses  a  vivid  influence 
via  its  visual  effectiveness.     The  entire  field  of  television  in 
the  classroom  opens  up  a  whole  new  reservoir  of  possible  uses  which 
are  as  yet,  mostly  unacknowledged.     Television  can  make  definite 
contributions  to  desirable  teaching. "3/ 


1/Erna  Christensen,  Children  and  TV,  Bulletin,  1954,  Number  93,  Associatio 
for  Childhood  Education  International,  Washington,  D.  C,  p.  3. 

2/Alyce  Seekamp,  Children  and  TV,  Bulletin,  1954,  Number  93,  Association 
for  Childhood  Education  International,  Washington,  D.  C,  p.  15. 


3/Ibid. ,  p.  19. 


Arthur  Stenius,  in  an  article  in  The  Nation's  Schools,  believes  that 
the  audio-visual  director  has  certain  responsibilities  concerning  tele- 
vision whether  or  not  the  school  is  equipped  with  a  TV  set,  as  he  feels 
that  television  contributes  greatly  to  the  classroom  even  if  the  medium 

is  not  used  formally.     He  also  believes  that  teachers  should  be  aware  of 

1/ 

programs  that  children  see  outside  of  school.        Mr.  Stenius  feels  that 

there  is  definite  value  in  assigning  out -of -school  listening  as  homework. 

"No  single  factor  can  do  more  to  stimulate  this  type  of  use  of  television 

than  can  giving  teachers  notice  of  what  is  available  on  the  air  that 

2/ 

meshes  closely  with  what  they  are  teaching." 

Helen  Lochrie,  teacher  of  Speech  in  the  Memphis  Public  Schools,  be- 
lieves that  television,  in  addition  to  being  a  valuable  instrument  in  the 
teaching  program,  also  teaches  the  child  to  give  his  complete  attention  to 
the  subject  under  discussion. 

"One  advantage  of  classroom  reception  is  the  training  it  gives 
the  pupil  in  sitting  quietly  to  watch  and  listen.     The  loud-speaker 
should  be  just  loud  enough  to  be  heard  easily  by  all--not  set  at  a 
blasting  volume. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  train  the  class  in  listening  for 
melodious  quality  and  quiet,  thoughtful  reception.    This  is  impor- 
tant because  of  the  hours  they  will  spend  in  watching  television 
programs  at  home. "3/ 

Miss  Lochrie  also  discusses  the  advantages  of  television  guide  book- 
lets prepared  by  the  educational  television  station  for  in-school  listen- 
ing. 


1/Arthur  Stenius,  "TV  Belongs  in  the  Classroom,"  The  Nation's  Schools 
(October,  1954),  54:94. 

2/ Ibid. ,  pp.  94-95. 

3/Helen  Lochrie,  "Television  Can  Aid  Your  Learning  Program,"  The  Instruc- 
tor (January,  1954),  63:39. 
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"Some  of  the  shows  that  have  been  presented  have  used  classroom 
teachers.     That  is,  the  teacher  is  given  a  copy  of  the  show  together 
with  some  lesson  suggestions.     In  this  way,  she  can  give  her  class 
an  introduction  to  the  program,  build  up  enthusiasm  for  the  subject, 
and  have  her  class  in  a  receptive  mood  to  view  the  show.     These  pro- 
grams have  been  well  accepted.     The  teachers  who  have  had  this  ex- 
perience declare  that  they  have  become  much  better  teachers  as  the 
result.     They  have  benefited  by  careful  lesson  plans  such  programs 
require,  as  well  as  the  emphasis  of  time  values.     They  have  been 
alerted  to  realize  that  teaching  involves  performance;  and  that 
authority,  artistry  and  showmanship  are  all  important."!/ 

David  Sarnoff,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 

states : 

"An  increasing  number  of  broadcasts  on  radio  and  TV  networks 
are  of  an  educational  nature.    They  are  designed  to  increase  know- 
ledge, stimulate  thinking,  teach  methods  and  techniques,  enrich 
character  and  inspire  ideals  that  contribute  to  a  better  and  more 
well-informed  citizenry. 

Electronics  does  not  supplant  the  teacher,  but  is  a  new  aid  to 
modern  education. "2/ 

Lawrence  Conrad,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Television  in  Educa- 
tion, asks  the  question: 

"What  can  this  new  tool  do?     It  can  convey  information  and 
knowledge  better  than  a  teacher  can,  for  it  can  combine  the  best 
thinking  and  the  best  skills  of  many  teachers,  plus  the  assistance 
of  experts,  and  the  visual  effectiveness  of  display  material 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world.    Wherever  education  requires 
that  particular  service,  it  will  call  upon  television. "3/ 

History  of  educational  television.--  Work  on  television  first  began 

in  1880  when  the  first  television  system  was  proposed  by  Ayrton  and  Perry, 

two  Englishmen.     "They  proposed  that  the  scene  to  be  transmitted  be 

focused  on  numerous  light-sensitive  cells  with  each  cell  connected  by  a 


1/Helen  Lochrie,  op.  cit.,  p.  39. 

2/David  Sarnoff,  "David  Sarnoff  Says,"  Scholastic  Teacher  (October  6, 
1954),  65:13-T. 

3/Lawrence  H.  Conrad,  "Should  Schools  Use  Television?"  The  School 
Executive  (August,  1953),  72:25. 
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wire  to  a  light  valve  at  the  distant  point.     This  system  could  be  made  to 

1/ 

work  after  a  fashion."       Four  years  later,  in  1884,  a  German  scientist, 
Paul  Nipkow,  invented  the  scanning  disk  which  was  a  major  step  forward  in 
the  television  field.     In  1923,  Dr.  V.  K.  Zworykin  patented  the  first 
television  camera,  the  iconoscope. 

In  1930,  J.  L.  Baird,  an  English  inventor,  made  it  possible  for 
London  to  see: 

"....its  first  demonstration  of  large-screen  television,  when 
Baird  succeeded  in  broadcasting  low-definition  images  from  his 
studios  in  Longacre  to  the  Coliseum  in  downtown  London.     This  pic- 
ture, being  reproduced  on  a  multi-lamp  screen,  was  important  only 
because  it  foreshadowed  one  of  the  potentially  important  fields  of 
modern  commercial  television. "2/ 

Following  this  demonstration  of  Baird's,  the  laboratories  of  RCA, 
CBS,  and  Du  Mont  worked  unceasingly  for  the  next  ten  years  for  the  devel- 
opment of  commercial  television. 

Television  was  an  actuality  in  New  York  at  the  World's  Fair  of  1939. 

"Television  covered  the  opening  of  the  fair  and  featured  as 
its  star  attraction  an  address  by  President  Roosevelt.  Despite 
the  significance  of  the  event,  only  a  few  hundred  receivers  were 
able  to  tune  it  in.     The  communications  industry  had  not  yet  gone 
into  production  of  TV  receivers,  and  most  of  those  in  existence 
were  homemade  or  special  instruments  developed  for  field  testing. "3/ 

Production  of  commercial  sets  began  in  1946  and  continued  until  a 
freeze  was  placed  on  the  expansion  of  television  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  in  1948.     However,  production  of  TV  sets  developed 
rapidly  after  the  war.     In  1946,  only  6,500  sets  were  made;  in  1952,  there 
were  16,500,000;  and  by  the  end  of  1953,  there  were  27,000,000  sets  in  the 

1/Carroll  V.  Newsom,  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 
2/William  C.  Eddy,  op.  cit.,  p.  2. 

3/Giraud  Chester  and  Garnet  R.  Garrison,  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 
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United  States. 

By  1952,  television  had  become  a  vital  instrument  in  the  politics  of 
this  country.     The  people  could  see  and  attend  in  their  own  homes  the 
political  conventions  of  that  summer  which  were  broadcast  from  Chicago. 

The  public  was  also  considering  the  possibilities  of  educational 
television,  as  Jack  Mabley  states:     "The  need  for  non-commercial  tele- 
vision stations  was  becoming  obvious  in  the  late  '40 's.    A  tremendous 

movement  for  educational  television  developed  across  the  country.     It  was 

1/ 

sparked  by  parents,  by  educators,  by  PTA's  and  clubs." 

For  a  time  educational  television  was  caught  in  a  cycle:     there  were 

few  educational  programs  and  school  principals  were  unwilling  to  invest  in 

expensive  equipment  unless  educational  TV  was  available.     This  same  cycle 

exists  to  a  certain  extent  at  the  present  time. 

"The  use  of  television  in  schools  depends  upon  two  main 
factors:     (1)  the  purchase  of  sufficient  equipment  within  schools 
and  (2)  the  development  of  public -school ,  university,  and  state- 
wide educational  telecasting  stations  The  most  widespread 

equipping  of  schools  would  be  wasteful  without  effective  educa- 
tional telecasting. "2/ 

However,  this  situation  was  alleviated  somewhat  with  the  aid  of  local 

merchants,  who  supplied  the  schools  with  TV  sets  for  a  period  of  several 

months  when  a  series  of  programs  were  planned  for  classroom  reception. 

"Chicago  schools  in  1945-1946,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  schools  in  1949, 

3/ 

took  part  in  such  experiments."        In  these  programs,  schools  were  inter- 
preting education  to  the  public.     In  Chicago,  school  station  WBEZ  produced 


1/Jack  Mabley,  op .  cit . ,  p.  7. 
2/Edgar  Dale,  op.  cit.,  p.  199. 

3_/William  B.  Levenson  and  Edward  Stasheff,  op .  cit . ,  p.  44. 


"....A  View  of  Education  which  presented  to  the  public  the  educational 

activities  and  subjects  which  were  being  taught  at  several  levels  in  the 
1/ 

schools."       A  similar  program  was  produced  in  New  York  City  by  its 

Television  Unit  in  conjunction  with  Station  WPIX.    A  bimonthly  series 

called  This  Is  Your  City  was  produced  and  several  programs  were  concerned 

with  information  about  the  city  schools  and  education. 

The  State  University  of  Iowa  is  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  educational 

television.     This  university  has  been  producing  educational  TV  since  1934, 

In  a  report  made  by  E.  B.  Kurtz,  the  following  subjects  and  topics  were 

televised  over  the  University  experimental  transmitter: 

"Identifying  trees  French  pronunciation 

Trail  marking  Graded  art  lesson  series 

Shorthand  Spring  birds 

Charcoal  sketching  The  constellations "2/ 

An  important  step  in  the  development  of  educational  television  was 

made  in  1949  by  the  Special  Training  Devices  Section  of  the  United  States 

Navy. 

"With  special  observers  from  the  Army  and  Air  Forces  in 
attendance,  special  courses  in  technical  subjects  such  as  Naval 
Ordinance  and  Gunnery  were  taught  by  outstanding  naval  instruc- 
tors in  a  television  studio  operated  by  the  Navy's  Special  Devices 
Center  at  Sands  Point,  Port  Washington,  Long  Island.     These  were 
transmitted  by  microwave  to  classroom  receivers  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  King's  Point,  Long  Island,  a  few  miles  away. 
In  addition  to  some  130  programs  done  on  this  closed  circuit,  a 
series  of  eighteen  hour -long  programs  was  presented  for  use  in 
training  reservists  through  NBC  to  WNBT,  New  York;  WPTZ,  Phila- 
delphia; and  WNBW,  Washington,  D.  C."3/ 


1/William  B.  Levenson  and  Edward  Stasheff,  op.  cit. ,  p.  20. 
2/ Ibid. ,  p.  44. 
3/ Ibid. ,  p.  45. 


In  1949,  the  educational  programs  which  had  been  previously  presented 
in  the  evening  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  areas  were  moved  to  the 
school  day. 

"Programs  originating  from  WBAL-TV  were  received  on  thirty-six 
sets  loaned  by  a  local  set  distributor.     In  Philadelphia,  some 
sixty  sets  were  made  available  by  manufacturers,  besides  another 
dozen  in  Camden  schools,  and  an  over-all  program  of  five  broadcasts 
a  week  arranged  with  three  Philadelphia  stations.     The  following 
year  saw  eight  programs  a  week."l/ 

Some  of  the  programs  included  in  this  series  were:     "Visit  to  Story land," 

"Music  Through  Rhythm,"  and  "Your  Books  Come  to  Life."    These  programs 

were  presented  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades.     The  following 

series  was  given  for  grades  four,  five,  and  six:     "We  Visit  Italy," 

"Let's  Make  Musical  Instruments,"  and  "What  Makes  Weather."    Other  courses 

on  guidance,  transportation,  city  planning  were  given  for  junior  and 

2/ 

senior  high-school  classes. 

During  1951-1952,  the  children  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia 
saw  13  telecast  programs  a  week.     These  programs  were  under  the  direction 
of  Martha  Gable  and  proved  most  successful.    One  series  was  called 
"Science  is  Fun"  and  it  inspired  the  children  to  carry  on  scientific 
activities  outside  of  school.    They  were  motivated  to  collect  bugs,  carry 
on  experiments,  and  other  scientific  activities.     In  her  speech  at  the 
Television  Programs  Institute  in  1952,  Martha  Gable  gives  the  following 
reasons  for  developing  in-school  viewing  which  were  considered  when  these 
programs  of  1951-1952  were  prepared: 

1/William  B.  Levenson  and  Edward  Stasheff,  op .  cit . ,  p.  46. 
2_/Giraud  Chester  and  Garnet  R.  Garrison,  op.  cit .  ,  p.  504. 


"1.  To  develop  in  the  minds  of  pupils,  teachers,  and  parents 
the  concept  that  television  is  more  than  entertainment;  it  is  a 
fine  educational  medium  as  well. 

2.  To  bring  to  the  classrooms  outstanding  personalities  and 
performers,  materials,  and  skills  otherwise  not  available.  Pro- 
grams must  have  quality  of  content  and  production  to  justify  time 
spent  in  viewing. 

3.  To  guide  the  children's  tastes  in  the  selection  of  programs, 
as  is  the  case  with  reading,  music,  drama.  "1_/ 

In  1951,  educational  television  was  used  in  the  home  and  in  hospitals 
by  children  who  were  unable  to  attend  school.     The  New  York  Board  of  Edu- 
cation presented  three  times  a  week  a  program  called  The  Living  Blackboard 

which  was  aimed  primarily  for  children  who  could  not  attend  school  because 

2/ 

•of  physical  disabilities. 

Ralph  Steele  states  that  educational  television  was  officially 

brought  into  being  on  October  16,  1950: 

"....when  the  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Educa- 
tional Broadcasters  convened  a  meeting  of  educational  groups  which 
had  expressed  their  interest  in  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission's television  allocation  procedures.     Together  with  the 
NAEB,  the  American  Council  on  Education,  the  Association  for  Edu- 
cation by  Radio -Television,  the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges 
and  Universities,  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities, 
the  National  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  and  the 
National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States  formed  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Educational  Television.     Financed  by  contributions 
from  the  member  groups  and  from  donations  of  many  interested  citi- 
zens, the  JCET  employed  counsel  and  presented  its  witnesses  before 
the  FCC. "3/ 

This  committee  became  a  permanent  group  in  March  of  1951  and  funds 
for  the  committee's  operation  were  solicited.    At  the  same  time,  the  FCC 


l_/Carroll  V.  Newsom,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  118. 

2/William  B.  Levenson  and  Edward  Stasheff,  op .  cit . ,  p.  21. 


3_/Carroll  V.  Newsom,  op.  cit.,  p.  26. 
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1/ 

proposed  to  set  aside  209  television  channel  assignments        for  education. 

On  April  14,  1952  educational  television  was  a  going  concern  with  the 

announcement  by  the  FCC  which  reserved  242  channels  (later  245)  for  non- 

2/ 

commercial  educational  use.        This  was  about  12  per  cent  of  the  channels 

3/ 

allocated  in  about  1300  communities. 

The  FCC  announcement  made  the  following  provisions: 

"The  FCC  provided  that  in  any  community  with  at  least  three 
channels,  one  should  be  reserved  for  educational  TV.     It  also  set 
aside  a  channel  in  communities  where  primary  interest  centers 
about  a  college  or  university . "4/ 

Jack  Mabley  makes  the  following  statements  concerning  the  FCC  allot- 
ment: 

"But  the  gift  to  America  was  somewhat  analagous  to  receiving 
245  brand  new  school  buildings  worth  $400,000  apiece.     They  are 
empty  buildings—ceilings  and  walls  and  corridors.     They  must  be 
wired  and  heated  and  equipped,  and  a  faculty  must  be  hired. 
Fortunately,  there  is  a  tremendous  student  body  lined  up  outside 
the  doors,  impatient  to  get  in. "5/ 

Educators  were  now  faced  with  the  problem  of  raising  money  to  build 
television  stations  and  to  produce  programs.     The  plan  for  state  legis- 
latures to  sponsor  the  educational  channels  by  allocating  money  has  not 
been  received  enthusiastically  and  the  educators  have  preferred  public 
fund  drives.     Some  stations  have  received  amounts  from  the  Fund  for  Adult 
Education  established  by  the  Ford  Foundation.    Other  grants  have  been 

1/Carroll  V.  Newsom,  op.  cit.,  p.  27. 
2/Ibid.,  p.  28. 

3/Edgar  Dale,  op.  cit.,  p.  22. 
4/Jack  Mabley,  op.  cit.,  p.  8. 
5/Ibid.,  p.  8. 
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given  by  the  Payne  Fund  and  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation.     The  National 

Citizens  Committee  for  Educational  Television  has  been  most  effective  in 

organizing  and  supporting  public  funds  drives  in  many  cities. 

"This  National  Citizens  Committee,  in  close  consultation  with 
the  JCET  and  the  National  Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters, 
formulated  plans  for  the  National  Educational  Television  and  Radio 
Center  to  serve  the  nation's  school  and  community  stations.  The 
Fund  for  Adult  Education  has  set  aside  about  $1,500,000  for  the 
Center,  which  is  located  in  Chicago.     Its  purpose  is  two-fold:  to 
serve  as  a  distribution  center  for  educational  stations  and  to  de- 
velop programs  suggested  by  the  Center's  Programming  and  Research 
Division. 

As  a  distribution  center  it  keeps  stations  informed  about  pro- 
gram material  available  from  the  many  schools  and  colleges  with 
closed-circuit  kinescoping  facilities  and  full-fledged  stations. 
The  tremendous  job  of  screening  and  evaluating  all  educational-film 
material  in  the  United  States,  England,  and  Europe  was  the  initial 
project  taken  on  by  the  Center.     Upon  completion  of  the  classifica- 
tion and  selection  of  suitable  footage  for  the  television  medium, 
this  encyclopedic  array  of  subject  matter  is  to  become  the  basic 
source  of  educational  telecasts,  to  be  added  to  by  all  these 
countries  through  the  years. "1/ 

In  1953,  at  Houston,  one  of  the  first  educational  stations  began  its 

broadcasts.     Dr.  Callahan  states  that  this  city  had  no  problem  in  financing 

educational  TV: 

"The  noncommercial  station's  initial  broadcasting  schedule 
covered  four  hours  of  programming.     Eventually  it  will  offer  a 
sufficient  number  of  telecourses  to  enable  viewers  to  obtain 
college  degrees  in  the  social  sciences,  philosophy,  psychology, 
religion,  music,  and  art. 

The  financing  of  this  station  presented  no  difficulty  for  this 
community.     The  university  had  a  special  royalty  annual  income 
available  for  television  of  about  $250,000  and  the  public  schools 
were  anxious  to  spend  a  portion  of  their  ample  annual  budget,  known 
to  top  19  million  dollars,  on  TV  to  further  extend  its  adult- 
education  department  now  serving  15,000  adults.    With  a  public-school 
enrollment  of  well  over  96,000,  the  noncommercial  station  of  Houston 
has  a  great  future  of  service  in  store  for  it. "2/ 

1/Jennie  Waugh  Callahan,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 
2/Ibid. ,  p.  21. 
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The  programs  for  this  Houston  station  include  a  TV  piano  class  and 

a  course  in  elementary  psychology.     This  latter  program  claims  to  have  an 

audience  of  around  ten  thousand.     A  survey  made  in  Houston  states  that 

1/ 

700,000  persons  watch  one  or  more  educational  programs  per  week. 

The  first  educational  television  station  was  started  in  1950--WOI-TV 

at  Iowa  State  College,  Ames.     The  second  station  to  begin  broadcasts  was 

KUHT  at  the  University  of  Houston  in  June,  1953.     The  third  university  to 

enter  television  was  KTHE  at  Los  Angeles  owned  by  the  University  of 

2/ 

Southern  California.      Dr.  Callahan  makes  the  following  statements  con- 
cerning educational  TV  in  Los  Angeles: 

"On  the  station's  advisory  board  are  representatives  from 
public  and  private  schools,  colleges,  and  churches  throughout 
the  Los  Angeles  area,  as  well  as  civic  groups.     Frequent  public 
meetings  are  held  to  discuss  operation  and  participation  plans. 

The  financing  of  the  university's  radio  and  television 
activities  is  made  possible  through  a  gift  of  Captain  Allan 
Hancock,  chairman  of  the  university's  board  of  trustees,  and 
director  of  the  Hancock  Foundation  for  Scientific  Research. "3/ 

The  following  quotation  concerning  the  number  of  educational  TV 

stations  appeared  in  the  October,  1954  issue  of  The  School  Executive: 

"Seventeen  cities  across  the  nation  will  be  serviced  by 
educational  television  this  year,  reports  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Educational  Television....  The  seven  stations  now  in  operation 
are  San  Francisco;  Los  Angeles;  Houston;  Cincinnati;  Pittsburgh; 
Madison,  Wis.;  and  East  Lansing,  Mich.     Ten  more,  making  a  total 
of  seventeen,  will  go  on  the  air  by  late  fall.     They  are  located 
in  Seattle;  Denver;  Oklahoma  City;  St.  Louis;  Birmingham;  Athens, 
Ga.;  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Chicago  and  Boston. "4/ 

1/Fred  M.  Hechinger,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 

2/U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  "Educational  Tele- 
vision Stations,"  Higher  Education  (February,  1954),  10:101. 

3/Jennie  Waugh  Callahan,  op.  cit.,  p.  28. 

4/Walter  D.  Cocking,  Editor,  "Educational  TV  on  the  Air  in  17  Areas," 
The  School  Executive  (October,  1954),  74:94. 
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St.  Louis  was  able  to  develop  its  plans  for  educational  television 
more  rapidly  than  most  communities.    A  nonprofit  commission  was  organized 
to  work  out  the  financing  of  the  station  as  no  money  was  available  at  the 
time.     The  St.  Louis  Educational  TV  Commission  was  made  up  of  local  busi- 
ness, professional,  and  religious  leaders.     The  plan  which  they  evolved 
gave  the  responsibility  of  paying  50  per  cent  of  the  operating  costs  to 
the  schools  and  universities  in  the  community. 

"The  financing  of  station  construction  through  the  non-profit 
corporation  is  handled  privately  with  local  philanthropists,  who 
find  high  incentive  in  the  Ford  Foundation's  contribution  of 
$150,000,  given  with  the  understanding  that  the  remainder  be  raised 
locally. "1/ 

Dr.  Callahan  gives  the  following  information  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  TV  in  the  Pittsburgh  area: 

"In  Pittsburgh  the  mayor  appointed  Alfred  W.  Beattie, 
Superintendent  of  the  Allegheny  County  Schools,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Educational  Television,  along  with  representatives 
of  the  city  and  county  public  and  parochial  schools,  leading  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  area,  and  other  educational  and  cultural 
groups.     The  task  of  outlining  a  method  of  sound  financial  operation 
for  the  station  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  director 
of  the  Allegheny  Conference  on  Community  Development.     The  offer 
of  the  use  of  a  local  tower  site  (DuMont's)  for  the  construction 
of  the  transmitter  building  cut  thousands  of  dollars  off  the  con- 
struction budget  and  saved  the  city  expensive  engineering  surveys. 

A  nonprofit  corporation  was  formed  to  operate  WQED,  non- 
commercial VHF  Metropolitan  Pittsburgh  Educational  TV  Station. 
Construction  cost  was  estimated  at  $292,000.     Grants  of  $100,000 
each  from  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education,  the  Arbuckle-Jamison  Founda- 
tion, and  the  A.  W.  Mellon  Educational  and  Charitable  Trust,  with 
an  additional  $50,000  from  the  Mellon  Trust  for  expenses  prior  to 
going  on  the  air.... "2/ 

made  construction  possible. 


1/Jennie  Waugh  Callahan,  op.  cit. ,  p.  20. 


2/ Ibid. ,  pp.  44-45. 
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In  Boston  the  Lowell  Institute  Cooperative  Broadcasting  Council  was 
organized  in  1946  and  is  made  up  of  Boston  College,  Boston  University, 
Harvard  University,  Lowell  Institute,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Northeastern  University,  Tufts  College,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.     This  group  has  been  working  on  the  development  of  Channel  Two, 
Boston's  noncommercial  television  channel.     The  station  hopes  to  broad- 
cast programs  in  March  or  April  of  1955.     In  December,  1954  the  station 
moved  to  studios  in  Cambridge. 

"Besides  the  area's  biggest  TV  studio,  the  first  floor  of  the 
new  studio  will  house  TV  and  FM  control  rooms,  a  combination  TV-FM 
studio,  a  TV-FM  announcing  booth,  rehearsal  room,  engineering  office, 
dressing  rooms,  electronic  shop  and  storage  room."l_/ 

By  December  of  1954  about  21  educational  television  stations  were 

expected  to  be  in  operation.    Jack  Mabley  makes  the  following  statement 

concerning  this  development:     "Applications  have  been  filed  with  the  FCC 

for  forty-six  of  the  reserved  channels  and  construction  permits  have  been 

2/ 

granted  for  twenty-six  of  these." 

Franklin  Dunham,  Chief  of  Radio-Television,  predicted:  "....great 

3/ 

growth  of  educational  stations...."      in  1954.     He  also  urged  that  pro- 
gramming should  develop  to  meet  the  needs  of  education.     Directors  of 
educational  TV  stations  have  made  the  following  statements  concerning 
program  requirements:     Robert  F.  Schenkkan,  Director  of  television  at  the 

1/ "Educational  TV  in  New  Studio,"  Boston  Sunday  Herald,  December  12,  1954, 
p.  73. 

2/ Jack  Mabley,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 

3/Franklin  Dunham,  "What's  Ahead  for  Educational  Television?"  School  Life 
(February,  1954),  36:72. 


University  of  North  Carolina  believes  that: 

"Educational  television  means  the  kind  of  programs  which  ask 
the  viewer  to  do  something,  or  at  least  to  know  something.     It  is 
this  attempt  to  get  viewer  participation  in  a  real  sense  which 
distinguishes  educational  television  fare  from  standard  television 
programs .... "1/ 

James  Day,  of  San  Francisco's  KQED,  believes  that:  "Educational  TV 

is  an  unequalled  opportunity  to  serve  those  creative  and  constructive 

2/ 

needs  that  tend  to  define  us  as  individuals." 

William  A.  Wood,  director  of  WQED,  Pittsburgh,  states: 

"An  educational  television  program  is  a  program  which  broadens 
the  viewer's  mental  horizon  by  increasing  his  knowledge,  his  under- 
standing or  his  sense  of  appreciation  in  any  field  relating  to 
human  progress. "3/ 

The  following  list  includes  types  of  educational  programs  produced 

on  both  educational  and  commercial  stations  which  have  given  time  to 

educational  groups: 

"--Exploring  the  Fine  Arts.     Included  views  of  art  treasures, 
and  dramatic  scenes  from  Macbeth  by  an  English  teacher. 

--World  at  Your  Door.     A  professor  discussed  problems  of 
education,  government,   industry,  and  agriculture  with  guests  from 
other  lands.    Music  and  art  of  other  nations  were  used  when  pos- 
sible. 

--Science  is  Fun.     Discussion  and  demonstration  of  inter- 
planetary travel,  observation  of  phenomena  under  a  microscope, 
suggestions  of  science  activities  for  summer  days* 

--Junior  Ail-American.     Featured  physical  education  tech- 
niques and  diagnostic  tests  for  strength,  coordination,  and  agility. 


1/Ralph  Steele,  "TV  Programming- -Education ' s  New  Frontier,"  The  Educa- 
tional Record  (July,  1954),  35:234-235. 

2/ Ibid. ,  p.  235. 


3/Loc.  cit. 


--Elementary  Psychology.     This  was  the  famed  pioneering  course 
at  Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland,  in  which  66  people 
registered  for  credit,  paying  $48  apiece;  470  enrolled  as  auditors 
as  $5  apiece  for  a  syllabus;  and  55,000  others  watched  the  show. 

--Your  Money.     Viewers  phoned  questions  during  the  program 
about  how  their  money  controls  prices,  competition,  living  stand- 
ards, and  other  aspects  of  business  and  government. 

--Understanding  Music.     The  Vocal  Arts.    Background  information 
and  evaluation  of  standards  of  performance  in  concert  work,  small 
and  large  vocal  ensembles,  and  opera. 

--Creative  Artists  at  Work.     Examined  the  artist's  work  in  terms 
of  his  thought  processes  and  creative  techniques.     The  program  was 
concerned  with  the  visual  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  design, 
and  with  music  and  poetry.     Each  artist  demonstrated  how  he  selected 
his  materials  and  arranged  them  to  achieve  desired  effects. 

--French  for  Travel.     A  French  professor  and  graduate  student 
provided  simple,  practical  French  needed  by  travelers  and  dis- 
cussed going  through  customs,  shopping,  dining,  and  other  travel 
situations . "1/ 

The  following  types  of  programs  were  available  in  1952-1953  in 

various  sections  of  the  country:     In  Philadelphia  there  were  13  in-school 

programs  a  week  in  many  fields. 

"Station  WFIL-TV  donates  twenty- five  minutes  three  mornings  a 
week  for  'Wiffl  Schoolhouse'  and  a  fifty-minute  weekly  segment  for 
a  music  series  presented  by  the  Division  of  School  Extension. 
Station  WPTZ  schedules  half -hour  programs  each  weekday  morning  for 
'Operation  Blackboard, 1  and  Station  WCAU-TV  telecasts  four  15- 
minute  weekly  programs  called  'Stop,  Look,  and  Learn.'"2_/ 

Also  in  Philadelphia  the  program,  "Everyone's  an  Artist,"  was  pre- 
sented for  the  fourth,   fifth,  and  sixth  grades  between  ten  and  ten-thirty 
each  Tuesday. 

"In  'R  for  Reading,'  a  part  of  'Operation  Blackboard,1  second- 
and  third-grade  reading  is  taught  by  showing  the  building  of  a  story. 


1/Jack  Mabley,  op.  cit.,  pp.  18-20. 

2/ Jennie  Waugh  Callahan,  op.  cit . ,  p.  139. 
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Charts,  cards,  enlarged  pages,  and  the  blackboard  are  used."l/ 

Another  type  of  reading  program  was  available  in  Baltimore  for  the 

elementary  grades.     This  series  was  called  "Reading  Is  Fun." 

"Most  interesting  experimentation  is  carried  out,  including 
dramatizations,  discussions,  and  the  use  of  the  flannel  board  and 
marionettes.     Typical  programs  are   'Miss  Hickory,1   in  which  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  participate;    'Cap  for  Mul  Chand, '   for  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grades;  and  'Keeko, '   for  the  primary  group. "2/ 

Los  Angeles  offered  Spanish  lessons  to  the  elementary  grades.  This 
city  also  produced  an  extensive  music  program  including  the  making  of 
instruments,  singing,  instruments  of  the  orchestra,  and  programs  in  which 
famous  musicians  performed.     The  science  program  began  with  the  kinder- 
garten level,  which  was  introduced  to  animals  and  pets.     Each  grade  level 

had  its  own  series  such  as  plants  and  gardens  for  the  first  grade,  marine 

3/ 

life  planned  for  the  second  grade,  and  the  museum  for  the  third  grade. 

"WOI-TV,  Ames,  carries   'Music  Time'   for  in-school  viewing 
every  Monday  morning  at  10.     The  program  is  produced  by  the  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College,  which  provides  the  teacher,  but  the  in- 
strumental soloists  and  the  children  used  in  classroom  demon- 
strations are  selected  by  the  station. "4/ 

How  has  educational  television  developed  in  1954?    Mr.  Mabley  answers 
this  question: 

"Stations  are  gradually  coming  on  the  air.     Educational  TV 
has  stood  up  against  attacks  from  commercial  interests,  and  the 
right  of  education  to  television  channels  has  been  reaffirmed  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  after  some  shaky  moments. 


1/Jennie  Waugh  Callahan,  op .  cit . ,  p.  143. 
2/Loc.  cit. 


3/ Ibid. ,  p.  146. 
4/ Ibid. ,  p.  145. 
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To  offset  the  opposition  from  some  segments  of  commercial  TV, 
a  public-spirited  portion  of  the  same  industry  has  donated  well 
over  $1,250,000  worth  of  help  to  the  scholastic  telecasters . "1/ 

Mr.  Dunham  reports  on  the  four  stations  and  the  types  of  programs 


which  they  offer: 

"The  four  educational  stations  /WOI-TV,  Iowa  State  College; 
KUHT,  University  of  Houston;  KTHE,  University  of  Southern  California; 
WKAR-TV,  Michigan  State  College,  Lansing_/  now  on  the  air  show  a 
trend  toward  the  practical  types  of  program  which  meets  the  needs 
of  its  audience.    Although  there  are  16  telecourses  on  KUHT, 
Houston,  Texas,  there  are  also  programs  of  news  'in  focus,1  portrait 
photography,  household  chemistry,  and  music  understanding.  An 
experimental  theatre  and  a  university  forum  are  also  included. 
/These  programs  are  not  planned  for  in-school  viewing^/    WOI-TV  at 
Ames,  Iowa  does  a  complete  series  of  daily  programs  for  in-echool 
viewing  called  School time  as  well  as  special  programs  in  agri- 
cultural helps,  home  economics,  and  health  and  welfare.     KTHE,  Los 
Angeles,  has  startled  the  community  with  a  remarkable  children's 
participation  program  called  Let's  Play  Like,  to  develop  creative 
and  dramatic  skills  in  youngsters . "2/ 

The  "Schooltime"  program  produced  by  WOI-TV,  Ames,  includes  the 
following  subjects:     health  for  junior-high  classes;  elementary  science; 
social  studies  for  grades  five,  six,  and  seven;  guidance  for  high-school 
students;  the  history  of  Iowa  for  grades  five  through  eight;  and  elemen- 
tary art. 


"In  San  Diego.... the  school  programs  are  all  planned  to  fit 
curriculum  needs  and  are  worked  out  under  the  supervision  of 
Robert  Burgert,  the  director  of  instructional  aids,  as  director 
and  co-ordinator  of  all  programs  reaching  the  pupils  in  the  schools. 
The  3-way  lesson  1)  preparation,  2)  viewing,  3)  follow-up  is  a 
prescribed  practice  taken  over  from  the  radio  and  motion -picture 
lesson  techniques . "3/ 


1/Jack  Mabley,  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 
2/Franklin  Dunham,  op .  cit . ,  p.  73. 
3/Loc.  cit. 


In  1954-1955  the  following  types  of  programs  were  available: 
Station  KQED,  San  Francisco,  lists  the  following  programs  for  Monday, 
November  22,  1954: 

3:45  Sign  for  Nine        Contra  Costa  County -Campaign  Report 
4:00  Shakespeare  on  TV  --  "The  Printing  of  the  Plays"  -- 

Dr.  Frank  Baxter 

7:00  Of  Men  and  Ideas  --  "Imagination  and  Religion:  What  is  Piety?" 
8:00  Shakespeare  on  TV  --  (Repeat) 
8:45  Sign  for  Nine  --  Campaign  Report 

9:00  U.  N.  Newsreel  --  Highlights  of  Week's  Activities  at  the  U.  N. 

KETC,  Channel  Nine  in  St.  Louis,  offers  the  following  program  for 
the  week  of  January  10  through  January  14  in  1955  for  in-school  listening: 

Science  in  Sight  --  Program  entitled  "Seeing  Stars" 

Let's  Make  Music  --  "String  Ensemble" 

Art  as  Education  --  "Designs  for  Living" 

High  Time  --  "Juvenile  Delinquency" 
The  schedule  for  the  first  semester  in-school  program  is  as  follows: 
On  Monday  at  10:00,  Let's  Make  Music;  10:25,  High  Time;  11:00,  Science  in 
Sight;  3:35,  Art  as  Education.    On  Tuesday:     1:15,  Science;  1:30,  High 
Time;  2:05,  Let's  Make  Music;  3:35,  Art  as  Education.     Tuesday's  schedule 
is  repeated  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  Friday's  is  similar  to  the 
Monday  schedule.     The  programs  vary  in  length  from  15  minutes  to  30  min- 
utes.    The  four  types  of  programs  are  scheduled  at  a  different  time  every 
day. 

Cincinnati's  educational  television  station,  WCET,  presented  the 
following  program  for  in-school  listening  for  the  months  of  November  and 


December,  1954: 

November  16  --  "First  Cincinnatian"  --  "The  Archaeologist  at  Work"  -- 
the  fifth  in  a  series  of  programs  concerned  with  the 
Moundbuilding  Indians        prehistoric  people  who  lived 
around  what  is  now  Cincinnati.     Programs  are  produced 
especially  for  grades  3-6,  but  have  interest  and  value 
for  people  of  all  ages.  (1:30) 

This  series  was  televised  from  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

November  17  --  "A  Book  We  Have  Read"  --  junior  high  school  students 

discuss  one  of  the  classics.  (2:30) 
November  18  --  "Reading  Is  Fun"        third  grade  children  share  their 

experiences  with  books.  (2:30) 
November  19        "A  Book  We  Have  Read"        senior  high  school  students 

discuss  an  important  current  book.  (2:30) 
November  23  --  "The  First  Cincinnatian"        sixth  and  last  series 

concerned  with  the  Moundbuilding  Indians.  (1:30) 
November  24        "Basketball  Skills  and  Fundamentals"  --  first  in  a 

series  of  five  programs  --  of  value  to  junior  high 

school  students  and  adults.  (2:30) 
December  1,  8,  15,  22  --  "Basketball  Skills  and  Fundamentals" 

continued.  (2:30) 
December  7,  14,  21,  28        "Climate  and  Growth"        a  series  of  science 

programs  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  students. 

(2:30) 


December  3,  10,  17  --  "Current  Information  on  Europe"  --  a  series  of 
interviews  with  personalities  who  have  recently 
visited  other  lands.  (2:30) 
These  programs  are  from  15  to  20  minutes  in  length  and  were  initiated  in 
November,  1954. 

A  list  of  programs  prepared  by  the  public  schools  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
presented  between  November  15,  1954  and  January  21,  1955,  is  as  follows: 

1.  Good  Reading  For  You  --  A  series  of  book  talks. 
Grades  5,  6,  7        Mondays  1:30  -  2:00 

2 .  The  High  School  Newspaper 

The  High  School  Yearbook       Tuesdays  1:30  -  2:00 

3.  We  Discover  Fractions  Arithmetic 
Grades  4,  5,  6  --  Tuesdays  2:00  -  2:30 

4.  Creative  Rhythmic  Experiences        Physical  Education 
Elementary  Grades        Wednesdays  1:30  -  2:00 

5.  Let's  Find  Out  --  Science 

Grades  1,  2,  3  --  Wednesdays  2:00  -  2:30 

6.  The  Keys  to  Your  Future  --  Vocational  Guidance 
High  School        Thursdays  1:30  -  2:00 

7.  Pennsylvania  History  --  Junior  High 
Thursdays  2:00  -  2:30 

8.  Trans -World  Flight  From  WQED  --  Social  Studies 
Grade  4  --  Fridays  1:30  -  2:00 

9.  Adapting  English  Speech  to  Song  Music 

1/ 

High  School  --  Fridays  2:00  -  2:30 

1/Metropolitan  Pittsburgh  Educational  Television  Station,  WQED  SCHOOLTIME 
S~tudy  Guide,  November,   1954,  Number  1. 


The  Study  Guide  put  out  by  station  WQED,  Pittsburgh,  is  sent  to  schools 
who  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  station.     This  Guide  gives 
suggestions  for  preparing  the  class  for  the  TV  program  and  also  plans  to 
be  carried  on  after  the  program.     Each  unit  begins  with  the  purpose  of 
the  series.     For  the  programs,  We  Discover  Fractions,  the  following  pur- 
pose is  stated: 

"The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  create  a  better  understanding 
of  fractions  and  their  use.    By  using  concrete  materials—objects 
pupils  are  familiar  with  —  the  TV  teacher  will  bring  fractions  into 
the  realm  of  the  student's  everyday  experience . "1/ 

From  the  foregoing  research,  it  can  be  seen  that  educational  tele- 
vision is  becoming  an  important  tool  in  the  education  of  all  age  groups. 


1/Metropolitan  Pittsburgh  Educational  Television  Station,  op.  cit. 
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CHAPTER  III 
PROCEDURE  -AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

Procedure . In  order  to  survey  current  trends  in  educational  tele- 
vision, a  questionnaire  was  devised.     This  questionnaire  with  an  accom- 
panying letter  was  sent  to  elementary  school  principals  in  the  following 
cities:    Ames,  Iowa;  suburbs  of  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Houston,  Texas;  Lansing  and  East  Lansing,  Michigan;  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia; Madison,  Wisconsin;  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  San  Francisco, 
California;  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri.     (The  questionnaire  and  letter  may 
be  found  in  the  Appendix.) 

These  cities  were  chosen  as  having  an  educational  channel  available 
or  planning  for  educational  television.     However,  as  the  survey  developed, 
it  became  obvious  that  these  cities  fell  into  definite  categories: 

(1)  cities  with  educational  television  available  for  in-school  viewing; 

(2)  cities  with  educational  television  available  for  after -school  viewing 
only;   (3)  a  city  with  plans  for  an  educational  channel;  and  (4)  a  city 
where  educational  television  had  been  discontinued  during  September,  1954. 
The  following  table  classifies  the  cities  into  categories. 
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Table  1.  Classification  of  Cities  According  to  Types  of  Available 
Educational  Television 


Educational  TV 

Educational  TV 

Educational  TV 

Educational  TV 

Available  for 

Available  for 

Channel  Planned 

Channel  Discon- 

In-school View- 

After-school 

for  the  Future 

tinued  Since 

ing 

Viewing  Only 

September,  1954 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Ames 

Houston 

Boston  Area 

Los  Angeles 

Cincinnati 

San  Francisco 

Lansing --East 

Lansing 

Madison 

Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis 

Names  of  cities  have  been  used  in  this  survey  not  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  but  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  educational  television  at  the 
present  time.     Therefore,  the  cities  are  listed  alphabetically  in  all 
tables . 

Many  returns  contained  statements  with  reference  to  plans  for  pur- 
chasing a  television  set.     For  example,  the  Public  School  System  of  St. 
Louis  is  ready  to  supply  all  of  its  schools  with  sets.     Therefore,  some 
schools  in  this  area  are  planning  for  sets  as  educational  television  was 
begun  in  the  fall  of  1954. 

Analysis  of  data.--  Table  2  indicates  the  number  of  questionnaires 
returned  from  individual  cities. 
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Table  2.  Cities  to  Which  Questionnaires  Were  Sent  and  the  Number  of 
Schools  Which  Returned  Questionnaires 


Cities  to  Which 

Number  of  Schools 

Questionnaires 

Which  Returned 

Were  Sent 

Questionnaires 

(1) 

(2) 

9 

17 

15 

5 

15 

10 

7 

21 

15 

12 

126 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  schools  which  own  television 
sets  in  the  various  cities. 


Table  3.  Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Schools  Which  Own  Television  Sets  in  Each 
City 


City 


Number  of  Schools 
Which  Own  TV  Sets 


Per  Cent 


ill 


(2) 


(3) 


Ames  

Boston  Area  , 

Cincinnati  , 

Hous  ton  , 

Lansing --East  Lansing, 

Los  Angeles  . 

Madison  , 

Pittsburgh  , 

San  Francisco  , 

St .  Louis  , 


6 
i 

5 
0 
1 
0 
0 
8 
0 
8 


a/ 


a/ 


Total 


29 


67 
6 

33 
0 
7 
0 
0 

38 
0 

67 


23  b/ 


a/Two  schools  in  this  city  have  two  sets  each. 
b/Per  cent  determined  by  number  of  returns  (126). 


Boston  University 
School  of  Education 
Library 


Some  schools,  although  they  do  not  own  television  sets  at  the  present 
time,  are  in  the  process  of  buying  or  have  definite  plans  for  purchasing 
sets.    Other  schools  are  having  sets  installed.     The  next  table  gives  the 
number  of  schools  which  have  definite  plans  for  purchasing  or  installing 
a  set. 


Table  4.  Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Schools  Which  Plan  to  Install  TV  Sets 


Number  of  Schools 

Which  Plan  to  Pur- 

Per Cent 

City 

chase  or  Install 

TV  Sets 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

29 

1 

7 

3 

25 

13 

10  §/ 

a/Per  cent  determined  by  number  of  returns  (126) . 


The  21-inch  screen  appears  to  be  the  most  commonly  used.     Table  5 
shows  the  size  of  screens  in  sets  owned  by  the  schools. 


Table  5.  Size  of  Screens  and  Number  of  Sets 


City 

Number 
of  15- 
Inch 
Screens 

Number 
of  16- 
Inch 
Screens 

Number 
of  20- 
Inch 
Screens 

Number 
of  21- 
Inch 
Screens 

Number 
of  24- 
Inch 
Screens 

Number 
of  27- 
Inch 
Screens 

(1) 

(2) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Lansing --East 

1 

i  y 

1 

j 
1 

5  *  / 

1 
1 

10  £/ 

3 

i 
1 

2 

1 

i 

1 

23 

3 

4 
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a/Figure  includes  the  sets  in  two  schools  which  have  two  sets  each. 
b/This  set  is  used  by  cerebral  palsy  classes. 


Column  5  indicates  that  of  those  schools  owning  television  sets, 
23  of  the  sets,  or  70  per  cent,  have  the  21 -inch  screen;  column  6  shows 
that  3  sets,  or  9  per  cent,  have  24 -inch  screens;  column  7  shows  that 
4  sets,  or  12  per  cent,  have  27 -inch  screens;  and  columns  2,  3,  and  4 
indicate  that  one,  or  3  per  cent,  have  15-inch,  16-inch,  or  20-inch 
screens . 

Table  6  indicates  the  number  of  schools  which  do  not  own  television 
sets.     It  should  be  noted  in  column  3  of  this  table  that  the  three  100  per 
cents  for  Houston,  Madison,  and  San  Francisco  are  only  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  returned  questionnaires.     It  should  also  be  noted  that  Houston 
and  San  Francisco  do  not  have  educational  television  available  during  the 
school  day.    Also,  special  note  should  be  taken  that  the  Los  Angeles  edu- 
cational channel  was  discontinued  in  September,  1954  for  lack  of  funds. 
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Table  6.  Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Schools  Which  Do  Not  Own  TV  Sets  and 
Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Schools  Planning  TV  Sets 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Schools 

/ 

Schools 

/ 

City 

Which  Do  Not 

Per  Cent  ±! 

Planning 

Per  Cent 

Own  TV  Sets 

TV  Sets 

at  Present 

(1) 

(2) 

...  VrZ  

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Ames   

3 

33 

0 

0 

Boston  Area  cl 

16 

94 

o 

0 

7 

47 

3 

20 

5 

100 

0 

0 

Lansing --East 

in 

y  3 

u 

0 

Los  Angeles  e  /  . .  .  . 

10 

100 

0 

0 

7 

100 

0 

0 

Pittsburgh  b/  

7 

33 

6 

29 

San  Francisco  d  / . . 

15 

100 

1 

7 

1 

8 

3 

25 

Total  

85 

68 

13 

10 

a/Figures  are  based  on  number  of  returns  from  each  city. 
b/Educational  channel  is  available  for  in-school  listening. 
c/Educational  channel  is  planned  for  this  area. 

d/Educational  channel  broadcasts  only  during  late  afternoon  and  evening. 
e/Educational  channel  was  discontinued  in  September,  1954. 


The  next  table  is  concerned  with  television  sets  which  are  brought 
into  the  schools. 
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Table  7.  Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Schools  Which  Have  Brought  Sets  into  the 
Schools  for  Special  Programs 


City 


Number  of  Schools 
Which  Have  Brought 
TV  Sets  into  the 
School 


Per 
Cent 


Special  Programs 
for  Which  TV  Sets 
Were  Used 


Boston  Area. . 

Cincinnati. . . 
Houston  

Lansing --East 
Lansing .... 

Los  Angeles . . 

Madison  

Pittsburgh. . . 

San  Francisco 

St .  Louis .... 
Total  


111 


29 


27 


60 


27 


20 


29 
24 

33 


Special  Features, 
Current  Events, 
Presidential 
Inauguration 

Current  Events, 
"The  First 
Cincinnatian" 

Special  Features, 
Current  Events, 
Presidential 
Inauguration 


Current  Events, 
Coronation 

Special  Features, 
Science  Program, 
Presidential 
Inauguration 

Art  Program 

Special  Features, 
Current  Events, 
Science  Program 

World  Series, 
Presidential 

Inauguration, 
Arithmetic  Program 


31 


25 


Table  7  indicates  that  of  the  number  of  schools  which  do  not  own 
television  sets,  25  per  cent  have  brought  sets  into  the  school  for  special 
programs.     Some  of  the  programs  listed  in  column  4  are  programs  from  the 
regular  educational  channels.    Other  programs,  such  as  the  World  Series, 
Presidential  Inauguration,  etc.,  appeared  on  commercial  channels. 

Table  8  deals  with  programs  which  are  seen  regularly  in  schools  which 
have  an  educational  channel  available  for  in-school  viewing. 

Table  8.  Names  of  Programs  Seen  Regularly  in  the  Schools 


City 
(1) 

Ames  

Cincinnati . 
Pittsburgh. 

St .  Louis . . 


Names  of  Programs  Seen  Regularly  in  the  Schools 


School  Time:    Our  World  Today,  Landmarks  in  Iowa  History, 
See  and  Do  Time,  Let's  Explore  Science, 
Adventures  in  Art 

Reading  Is  Fun,  The  First  Cincinnatian 

Good  Reading  for  You,  We  Discover  Fractions,  Creative 
Experiences,  Let's  Find  Out,  Transworld  Flight  from  WQED 

Let's  Make  Music,  Science  in  Sight,  High  Time 


The  following  table  is  a  combination  of  Tables  7  and  8.     It  shows  the 
types  of  programs  seen  during  the  school  day  in  schools  which  own  TV  sets 
and  schools  which  bring  a  set  into  the  school  for  special  programs. 
Column  8  of  Table  9,  entitled  "Books,"  includes  storytelling  and  programs 
on  literature.    Column  3,  entitled  "Current  Events,  Special  Features," 
includes  sports,  such  as  the  World  Series. 
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Table  9.  Number  of  Schools  and  Types  of  Programs  Seen  During  the  School 
Day  in  Schools  Which  Own  TV  Sets  and  Schools  Which  Bring  in  a 
Set  for  Special  Programs 


City 

Social 
Studies 

Current 
Events , 
Spec  ial 
Features 

Science 

Music 

Ar  j.  t  n  - 
me  tic 

Art 

Books 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

Ames . 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Boston  Area. . . . 

4  a/ 

5  a/ 

2  a / 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2  a/ 

Lansing--East 

3  a/ 

1 

Los  Angeles .... 

1  a  / 

2  a/ 

2 

7  a/ 

8  a/ 

1 

2 

2 

2 

San  Francisco . . 

5  a/ 

1  a  / 

2 

1 

8  a/ 

5  a  / 

3 

1 

15 

31 

26 

7 

4 

14 

5 

a/The  figure  includes  schools  which  have  brought  sets  into  the  school  for 
special  programs. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  most  popular  type  of  program  is  Current 
Events,  Special  Features.     However,  this  column  has  the  largest  number  of 
cases  where  TV  sets  were  brought  into  the  school. 

Tables  10  to  13,  which  follow,  are  concerned  with  scheduling  for 
in-school  viewing.    Table  10  indicates  the  amount  of  time  given  to  watch- 
ing TV  during  the  school  day.    This  question  was  answered  mostly  by 
schools  which  have  TV  sets  and  available  in-school  viewing. 
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Table  10.  Number  of  Schools  and  Amount  of  Time  Given  to  Watching  TV  During 
the  School  Day 


Fifteen 

Between 

Thirty 

Forty 

City 

Minutes 

Fifteen 

Minutes 

Minutes 

and  Thirty 

Minutes 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

7  a/ 

3  b  / 

3  c / 

Lansing --East  Lansing.. 

1  d  / 

1  e / 

1 

7 

2  b  / 

4 

2 

5 

8 

17 

1 

a/Grade  one  in  one  school  goes  to  a  nearby  home  once  a  week  to  see  a 
thirty-minute  program  entitled  "See  and  Do  Time." 
b/Prograras  scheduled  for  once  a  week--f if teen-minute  period, 
c/ These  schools  schedule  programs  for  twice  a  week. 

d/This  school  has  no  scheduled  programs,  but  averages  thirty  minutes  per 
week. 

e/This  school  borrowed  a  set  for  two  weeks. 

The  following  table  refers  only  to  schools  which  own  TV  sets.     It  is 
evident  that  few  of  these  schools  have  regularly  scheduled  times  for  in- 
school  viewing.    Many  of  the  questionnaires  stated  that  the  school  had 
just  purchased  a  set  and,  therefore,  TV  activities  were  not  highly  organ- 
ized. 
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Table  11.  Number  of  Schools  Which  Schedule  One,  Two, Three,  Five  Periods 
Per  Week,  or  Have  No  Regularly  Scheduled  Periods  Per  Week 


One 

Two 

Three 

Five 

No  Regularly 

City 

Period 

Periods 

Periods 

Periods 

Scheduled 

Pot*  XJct&Xr 

"D  £i  V-  Wool/- 

pay    LJo  Q  If 

Pot  ■>'  c 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(5) 

(6) 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Lansing --East 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

7 

11 

Table  12  is  concerned  with  grade  levels  which  make  use  of  television 
in  the  schools.     The  figures  in  Table  12  include  schools  which  have  brought 
a  set  into  the  school  for  special  programs.    This  table  indicates  that 
grades  five  and  six  are  the  two  levels  which  make  the  most  use  of  tele- 
vision during  the  school  day.     However,  many  of  the  educational  programs 
are  geared  to  that  level.     The  low  score  for  grades  seven  and  eight  is  due 
probably  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  schools  returning  questionnaires 
were  six-grade  schools. 
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Table  12.  Number  of  Grade  Levels  Which  Make  Use  of  TV  in  the  Schools 


City 

Kinder- 
garten 

Grade 

Levels 

I 

II 

TTT 

J-  JL  JL 

IV 

-JL  V 

V 

VI 

V  X 

VII 

VIII 

n  \ 

v.1; 

ex  \ 

(5) 

(6) 

W 

/ 1  n\ 
{W) 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Boston  Area. . . . 

1  a/ 

1  a/ 

1  a  / 

1  a/ 

2  a  / 

3  a/ 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

6  a/ 

5 

6  a/ 

5 

Houston 

1  a/ 

1  a/ 

1  a / 

2  a / 

2  a  / 

2  a  / 

Lansing --East 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  a/ 

1  a/ 

1 

4 

4 

5 

6  a/ 

5  a/ 

5  a/ 

San  Francisco . . 

2  a/ 

2  a/ 

2  a/ 

1  a/ 

1  a/ 

2 

3 

3 

4 

7  a/ 

9  a  / 

9  a/ 

4 

3 

11 

19 

19 

24 

24 

28 

28 

6 

5 

a/Figure  includes  schools  which  have  brought  TV  sets  into  the  schools  for 
special  programs. 


The  next  table  shows  the  size  and  grade  levels  which  watch  television 
together  during  school  hours.    These  figures  include  schools  which  bring 
sets  into  the  schools  for  special  programs.     Table  13  indicates  that  most 
schools  prefer  to  have  no  more  than  40  children  watch  television  together. 
The  largest  group,  as  shown  by  column  6,  was  the  San  Francisco  school 
which  had  between  250  and  300  students.     The  program  which  this  group  saw 
was  the  World  Series. 
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Table  13.  Number  of  Schools  with  Size  and  Grade  Level  Which  Watch  Tele- 
vision Together 


City 


Number  of  Schools 
and  Size  of  Groups 


20-40 


40-60 


60-70 


70-80 


Over 
100 


Grades  Which  Watch 
Television  Together 


CD  

Ames  

Boston  Area . . 
Cincinnati . . . 

Houston  

Lansing --East 
Lansing 

Madison  

Pittsburgh. .  . 

San  Francisco 
St .  Louis .... 

Total  


121 


ill 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


111 


7  a / 
1  b  / 
1 


1 

1  b / 
2 


2  b  / 

1  b/ 
c7 


1  b/ 


4 

2  b/ 


1  b/ 


1  b  / 
1 


6-8;  5-6 

3,  6;  5-6;  3-4 

1-6;  4-6 


5-6 

4-5;  Kindergarten-1 ; 
1-2;  3-4;  5-6;  4,  5, 
6:  one  level  at  a 
time 

4-6;  4-8 

4-6;  5-6;  two  6's; 
two  5's 
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a/Figure  includes  the  school  which  makes  use  of  a  TV  set  in  a  nearby  home. 
b/Figure  includes  schools  which  have  borrowed  TV  sets. 
c/Size  is  between  50  and  60  students. 

d/This  school  has  between  250  and  300  watching  TV  together. 


Table  14,  which  follows,  indicates  the  number  of  schools  which  use 
television  through  homework  assignments.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  schools  which  do  not  own  TV  sets  make  more  use  of  television  through 
homework  assignments  than  do  the  schools  which  own  sets. 


Table  14.  Number  of  Schools  Which  Make  Use  of  Television  Through  Homework 
Assignments,  TV  Program  Used  and  Corresponding  School  Subject, 
and  Number  of  Schools  Which  Do  Not  Use  Television  Through  Home- 
work Assignments 


Number 

Number  Which 

Which  Use 

Correspond- 

Do Not  Use  TV 

City 

TV  for 

TV  Program 

ing  School 

for  Homework 

Homework 

Subject 

Assignments 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Am6S 

9  a/ 

3  a/ 

iyul  uiau  ncLL 

ris  j  You 

Soc ial 

Ai-fl  TKdtd 
ni  fci  XIlcLc 

O  L UU Ico 

flinririnAti  H/ 

15  a/ 

W  c\  1 1  c  t*  rtn 

5  a/ 

T  one  i  no  •  -  ]7  a  o  f* 

15  a/ 

T.r\c    At*>0"p1  PC 

10  a/ 

7  a"/ 

1 

20  a/ 

ning  Pro- 

grams 

2  a  / 

Science 

Science 

13  a/ 

Laboratory; 

You  Are 

Social 

There; 

Studies 

Science  in 

Science 

Action 

2  a/ 

The  Finder; 

10  c/ 

Firestone 

Music 

Hour 

8 

118 

a/Figure  includes  schools  which  do  not  own  TV  sets. 

b/Home  sets  in  this  city  need  an  adapter  and  most  families  have  not  pur- 
chased them. 

c/Figure  includes  one  school  which  does  not  go  beyond  the  second  grade. 


The  final  table  is  a  summary  of  the  use  being  made  of  television  in 
the  schools  which  own  sets,  schools  which  do  not  own  sets,  schools  which 
plan  to  install  sets,  and  schools  which  borrow  sets  for  special  programs. 
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Table  15.  Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Schools  Which  Make  Use  of  Television  Through  Owned 
Through  Homework  Assignments 


Sets,  Planned  Sets,  Sets  Brought  into  the  School  for  In-School  Viewing,  and 


Schools  Which  Own 

Schools  Which  Do  Not  Own  TV 

Sets  at 

TV 

Sets  and 

Present  but  Plan 

to  Purchase 

Sets  and 

Make  Use 

Use  TV 

Do  Not 

Have  Not  Brought 

Bring  Set 

Have  Not  Bor- 

City 

of  In- 

for 

Use  TV 

Set  into  School, 

into 

rowed  Set  and 

School 

Home- 

for 

Use  TV  for  Home- 

School, Do 

Do  Not  Use 

Viewing 

work 

Home  - 

work 

Not  Use 

for  Homework 

work 

for  Home- 

work 

(1) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(7) 

6 

Boston  Area. . 

1 

1 

Cincinnati. . . 

5 

5 

3 

Lansing --East 

Lans  ing .... 

1 

1 

Los  Angeles . . 

Pittsburgh. . . 

8 

1 

7 

3 

3 

San  Francisco 

St.  Louis.... 

8 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1  b / 

Total  

29 

2 

27 

1 

4 

8 

Per  Cent . . . 

23 

2 

22 

.8 

3 

6 

Schools  Which  Do  Not  Own  TV  Sets 
but  Borrow  Set  for  School  Use  and 


Use  TV  for  Home- 
work Assignments 


Do  Not  Use  TV 
for  Homework 
Assignments 


HI 


a/ 


25 
20 


Schools  Which  Do  Not  Own  TV  Sets  and 
Have  Never  Borrowed  a  Set  for  School  Use 


Have  No  Plans  for 
Purchasing,  Never 
Use  for  Homework 


w 


1  c / 
10  d/ 
3 
2 

10 

8 

5 

3 
10 

1 


53 
42 


Have  No  Plans  for 
Purchasing,  Use 
for  Homework 


UK 


.8 


a/Homework  is  not  assigned  in  one  of  these  schools. 

b/This  school  goes  from  kindergarten  through  second  grade. 

c/Grade  one  visits  nearby  home  to  see  TV  program. 

d/One  of  these  schools  is  from  kindergarten  through  grade  four, 

e/Figures  based  on  number  of  returns  (126). 
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CHAPTER  IV 
SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Summary. --  A  summary  of  the  results  of  the  questionnaires  concerning 
the  use  of  television  in  the  schools  is  listed  below: 

1.  There  is  a  need  for  better  and  more  extensive  publicity.  Many 
returns  were  uncertain  as  to  the  status  of  educational  television 
in  the  various  cities;  and,  as  a  result,  there  were  many  conflict- 
ing statements.  • 

2.  Of  the  cities  contacted,  six  have  educational  television  available 
for  in-school  viewing:     (1)  Ames,  Iowa;  (2)  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 

(3)  Lansing  and  East  Lansing,  Michigan;   (4)  Madison,  Wisconsin; 
(5)  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  and  (6)  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Two 
cities  have  educational  television  available  only  for  after-school 
viewing:     (1)  Houston,  Texas;  and  (2)  San  Francisco,  California. 
One  city  is  planning  an  educational  television  channel  for  the 
future:    Boston,  Massachusetts.    One  city  has  had  its  educational 
channel  discontinued  for  lack  of  funds:     Los  Angeles,  California. 

3.  Schools  which  have  available  in-school  viewing  own  more  television 
sets  than  schools  with  no  in-school  viewing. 

4.  Of  the  126  schools  which  returned  questionnaires,  29,  or  23  per 
cent,  own  television  sets.    These  29  schools  own  33  sets;  two 
schools  in  Cincinnati  and  two  schools  in  St.  Louis  each  own  two 
sets . 
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Of  the  126  schools  which  returned  questionnaires,  13,  or  10  per 
cent,  plan  to  purchase  or  install  sets. 

Of  the  schools  which  own  television  sets,  23,  or  70  per  cent,  are 
the  21-inch  type,  and  this  is  therefore  the  most  commonly  used  in 
the  schools.     Three  sets,  or  9  per  cent,  have  the  24-inch  screen; 
four  sets,  or  12  per  cent,  have  the  27 -inch  screen;  and  there  is 
one  15-inch,  one  16-inch,  and  one  20-inch  screen  in  three  dif- 
ferent schools. 

Of  the  126  returns,  85  schools,  or  68  per  cent,  do  not  own  a 
television  set  at  the  present  time. 

Thirty -one  schools,  or  25  per  cent,  have  brought  television  sets 
into  the  school  for  special  programs.     These  special  programs 
include  current  events,  the  Presidential  Inauguration,  the  Corona- 
tion, and  various  subject-matter  programs  such  as  art,  arithmetic, 
and  science.     Some  of  these  programs  are  from  the  regular  educa- 
tional channels,  while  others  appeared  on  commercial  channels. 
The  following  list  contains  names  of  programs  seen  regularly  in 
the  schools  which  have  an  educational  channel  available  for  in- 
school  viewing: 

Our  World  Today 

Landmarks  in  Iowa  History 

See  and  Do  Time 

Let's  Explore  Science 

Adventures  in  Art 

Reading  Is  Fun 

The  First  Cincinnatian 


Good  Reading  for  You 
We  Discover  Fractions 
Creative  Experiences 
Let's  Find  Out 
Transworld  Flight  from  WQED 
Let's  Make  Music 
Science  in  Sight 
High  Time 

These  programs  include  experiences  in  social  studies,  art,  read- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  music. 

10.  The  most  popular  type  of  program  seen  in  the  schools  which  own 
sets  and  those  which  borrow  sets  is  the  current  events -special 
feature  type.     Thirty-one  schools,  or  25  per  cent,  listed  this 
type  of  program.     The  next  most  popular  program  was  science, 
followed  by  social  studies  and  art. 

11.  Very  few  schools  have  regular  schedules  for  in-school  viewing. 
Teaching  with  the  aid  of  television  is  not  as  yet  highly  organized 
Thirty -minute  TV  periods  appear  to  be  the  most  commonly  scheduled. 
Of  the  schools  which  own  television  sets,  11,  or  38  per  cent,  have 
no  regularly  scheduled  periods  for  watching  television.  Seven 
schools,  or  24  per  cent,  schedule  five  periods  per  week;  four,  or 
14  per  cent,  schedule  one  period;  another  14  per  cent  schedule  two 
periods;  and  two,  or  7  per  cent,  schedule  three  periods  per  week. 

12.  Grades  five  and  six  use  television  more  than  other  grades.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  more  programs  are  geared  to  this  age 
level . 
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13.  Of  the  schools  which  make  use  of  television,  43  per  cent  prefer 

a  group  of  from  20  to  40  to  watch  television  together.     In  schools 
which  bring  television  into  the  school  for  special  programs,  it 
is  usually  the  entire  school  population  which  watches  the  special 
program.    Classes  are  grouped  in  the  following  manner  for  in- 
school  viewing:     kindergarten  with  first  and  second  grades;  third 
and  fourth  grades;  fifth  and  sixth  grades;  and  sixth  through 
eighth  grades  watch  television  together. 

14.  Schools  which  do  not  own  TV  sets  make  more  use  of  television 
through  homework  assignments  than  do  schools  which  own  sets.  One 
hundred  and  eighteen,  or  94  per  cent,  of  the  schools  which  re- 
turned questionnaires  do  not  use  television  for  homework  assign- 
ments.    Eight  schools,  or  6  per  cent,  use  television  for  homework 
assignments.     The  following  programs  are  assigned:    Norman  Harris, 
You  Are  There,  WQED  Evening  Programs,  Science  Laboratory,  Science 
in  Action,  The  Finder,  and  the  Firestone  Hour.     These  programs 
relate  to  science,  social  studies,  and  music;  they  appear  on  com- 
mercial and  educational  channels. 

Conclusions . --  The  following  statements  summarize  the  use  of  tele- 
vision in  the  schools: 

Twenty-nine  schools,  or  23  per  cent,  own  television  sets  and  make 
use  of  in-school  viewing.    Of  these  29  schools,  two  of  them,  or  2  per  cent 
use  television  for  homework. 

Of  the  13  schools,  or  10  per  cent,  which  plan  to  install  sets,  one, 
or  .8  per  cent,  has  not  brought  a  television  set  into  the  school,  but  does 
use  TV  for  homework  assignments.    Of  these  13  schools,  four,  or  3  per  cent 
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bring  a  set  into  the  school,  but  do  not  use  TV  for  homework;  eight  of 
these  schools,  or  6  per  cent,  have  not  borrowed  a  set  and  do  not  use  TV 
for  homework. 

Of  the  schools  which  do  not  own  TV  sets  but  borrow  one  for  school 
use,  four,  or  3  per  cent,  use  TV  for  homework  assignments;  25,  or  20  per 
cent,  do  not  use  TV  for  homework  assignments. 

Of  the  schools  which  do  not  own  television  sets  and  do  not  borrow  a 
set  for  school  use  and  have  no  plans  for  purchasing  a  set,  53,  or  42  per 
cent,  never  use  TV  for  homework  assignments. 

Educational  television  is  making  strides  in  the  teaching  of  the 
young.     Research  points  out  that  the  Philadelphia  schools  first  presented 
in-school  viewing  in  1951.     Since  that  time,  schools  have  purchased  tele- 
vision sets  and  educational  channels  have  gone  into  operation. 

Television  is  becoming  a  vital  part  of  the  teaching  equipment  in  our 
schools  of  today  and  its  future  promises  an  exciting  and  enriched  program 
for  our  children. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

There  will  be  many  possibilities  in  the  future  for  continued  research 
in  the  field  of  educational  television  as  this  new  medium  is  developed  and 
expanded.     Some  suggestions  are  listed  below: 

1.  A  survey  of  this  same  group  of  schools  in  five  years  Co  judge  the 
development  of  television  as  a  teaching  tool. 

2.  The  positive  effects  of  educational  television  on  the  teaching  of 
the  slow-learning  child. 

3.  The  type  of  television  program  and  television  techniques  best 
suited  to  the  successful  teaching  of  the  slow-learning  child. 

4.  Areas  of  the  curriculum  in  which  high-school  teachers  make  use  of 
television. 

5.  A  comparison  of  the  use  of  educational  television  in  the  classroom 
between  elementary  and  high-school  teachers. 

6.  A  survey  of  the  various  subject-matter  areas  to  determine  which 
subjects  are  used  on  educational  television  programs  for  in-school 
viewing . 

7.  A  comparison  of  the  effectiveness  and  retention  of  a  subject  or 
subjects  taught  by  educational  television  and  a  subject  or  sub- 
jects taught  by  the  teacher  in  the  usual  manner. 
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APPENDIX 


26  Richwood  Street 

West  Roxbury  32,  Massachusetts 

November  23,  1954 


As  part  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  from 
Boston  University,  I  am  collecting  data  concerning  the  use  of  television 
in  the  elementary  schools  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

I  realize  that  the  use  of  television  in  the  schools  depends  on  the 
availability  of  good  educational  T.V.  programs;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
study  may  create  a  greater  interest  in  the  development  of  educational 
television. 

I  should  be  most  grateful  if  you  would  fill  in  and  return  to  me  at  the 
above  address  the  enclosed  questionnaire.    A  self -addressed,  stamped 
envelope  is  enclosed  for  your  convenience. 

Thank  you  for  your  help  and  consideration. 

Sincerely, 


Nathalie  L.  Crowe 

C/ 

enc.  (2) 
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1 

Name  of  School 

Address  of  School 

Grade  Range  in  School                                     School  Population 

1.  Is  there  an  educational  T.  V.  Channel  in  operation  in  your  area? 

2.  Is  there  an  educational  T.  V.  Channel  planned  for  your  area? 

3.  Number  of  television  sets  in  the  school 

4.  Size  of  screen  (s) 

5.  Is  a  T.  V.  set  brought  into  the  school  for  special  programs? 

6.  Type  of  program  seen  by  children  during  school  day  (current  events, 
special  features,  science  programs,  etc.) 

7.  Name  (s)  of  program  (s)  seen  regularly  in  the  school 

8.  Amount  of  time  given  to  watching  television  in  the  school  day  as  part 
of  a  directed  activity  (15  minutes,  30  minutes,  etc.) 

9.  Number  of  scheduled  television  periods  per  week 
10.  Grade  levels  which  make  use  of  television  in  the  school 

11.  Size  and  grade  level  of  the  group  which  watches  television  together 

12.  The  use  of  television  through  homework  assignments:  Names  of  programs 
which  children  watch  as  part  of  an  assignment  and  the  school  subject 
(Social  Studies,  English,  etc.) 

T.V.  Program                                         School  Subject 
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